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causes of Spanish and French failures. It is 'the control of the Atlantic 
acquired by England in 1588 that really made possible the genesis of the 
United States. Emigration to the English colonies was the result not 
merely of religious beliefs, but more largely of economic forces which 
made people willing to come. The Pilgrims left Holland "not because 
they could not worship there as they pleased, but because they found it 
hard to make a living, saw their children losing their English speech 
and habits, and feared that a renewal of the war with Spain might ac- 
tually put their lives in danger." The permanence and growth of the 
English colonies are explained as due primarily to the geographical ad- 
vantages of the Atlantic coast, to the absence of powerful Indian tribes, 
and to the existence of maize, tobacco, fish, and furs. In the continued 
economic growth of the colonies is found the most fundamental cause of 
the Revolution — this, taken in connection with the early acquired ability 
of the colonists to govern themselves, and their generally successful policy, 
adopted from the beginning, of resistance to English interference, places 
the war in its true perspective. The effects of such conditions as the de- 
pendence of the colonies upon Europe through trade with the "West Indies, 
and the existence of a creditor and a debtor class, are clearly traced down 
to a late period. In general, Mr. Usher's discussion is sufficiently full to 
give large and substantial meaning to his rather impressive summing-up 
sentences. The reader is made to feel all that is implied in the remark that 
" the Declaration of Independence was in very truth merely the statement 
of an existing political and constitutional fact," or in the conclusion that 
the real issues of the Revolution were " not constitutional, but economic and 
administrative, and concerned not law, but expediency." That the resist- 
ance to English demands was neither national nor spontaneous; that the 
Revolutionary movement derived great strength from the adhesion of the 
" debtor party " ; that the war was not won by superior force or general- 
ship; that during and immediately after the Revolution the colonies grew 
in wealth and population; that the Constitution was based upon an actu- 
ally existing equality of condition — these are some of the more striking 
of those conclusions which the author regards as the essential and element- 
ary " facts " in history. As the narrative proceeds attention is drawn 
to the gradual growth of national spirit. In 1830 we see the nation be- 
ginning subconsciously to "try to think, act, and believe." From this 
point onward nationality rather than the absence of it becomes the key- 
note of the story. In dealing with the period of sectional divergence, with 
the Civil War, with the Reconstruction issue, and in his final chapter upon 
national problems, Mr. Usher succeeds in giving sharp outline to essential 
truths. His imaginative grasp of ethical and social, as well as economic, 
causes makes his work the truer historically and the more edifying from 
the standpoint of intelligent patriotism. 



Democracy and Race Friction. By John Mopfatt Mecklin, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

Dr. Mecklin's careful study of the relation of the negro to American 
civilization, though broadly philosophical in its point of view and scien- 
tific in its scope and language even to the point of over-elaboration, adds, 
on the whole, but little to the common stock of ideas regarding the 
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difficult subject of ■which « it treats. In the upshot a comparison of 
opinions and facts confirms the prevailing rather pessimistic view — the 
view of the negro as heavily if not hopelessly handicapped by heredity, by 
lack of adaptability to the white man's world, and by the operation of a 
race antipathy which cannot, and perhaps should not, be eradicated. 
After determining as accurately as possible the traits that are really racial, 
the author finds ample grounds for concluding that the negro is " not 
merely an Anglo-Saxon with a black skin," but affirms that the facts prove 
not so much racial inferiority as racial difference. There is a possible 
error in condemning the negro as mentally inferior " because of his alleged 
inability as a class to enter at once and readily into the social heritage of 
the white." On the other hand, racial backwardness in both moral and in- 
tellectual development seems established beyond dispute. In the somewhat 
dubious distinction between " inferiority " and " backwardness " the hope 
of the negro as a race seems to be summed up. Typical of his maladjust- 
ment to his " social setting " is his difficulty in attaining an intelligent mas- 
tery of the English tongue — a difficulty which disappears, of course, in the 
case of the exceptionally intelligent few. " The negro," writes Dr. Meck- 
lin, " is born heir to forms of speech back of which lie race traditions dif- 
fering widely from his own. Yet his deepest feelings and aspirations must 
in some way find expression through this medium. His social conscious- 
ness must conform at least externally to the ideas, the conventionalities and 
social traditions which it embodies." This and similar disabilities we may 
regard either as in the nature of a fortuitous " handicap " or as deep- 
seated and unchangeable limitations. The former alternative is perhaps 
the more logical, and otherwise preferable. But unfortunately the optimistic 
view seems to have little bearing upon the immediate problem. For the 
negro's real and serious handicap lies in his exclusion from the social life 
of the dominant group. It is this that hampers the growth of his person- 
ality and makes it difficult for him to appropriate his social heritage. For 
this, however, there is no real remedy, thinks the author, short of that 
degree of social intimacy which implies intermarriage, and against inter- 
marriage, racial antipathy — an instinct of evident evolutionary value — 
bars the way. While approving the spirit of Booker T. Washington's 
phrase — " In all things purely social as separate as the fingers, yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mutual progress " — Dr. Mecklin credits 
with deeper insight another negro, Professor Kelly Miller, who has said, 
" Without social equality, which the Teuton is sworn to withhold from the 
darker races, no other form of equality is possible." Since Reconstruction 
days, the Supreme Court, reflecting public opinion, has sanctioned the 
principle of race segregation. Here, then, is the crux of the problem; the 
negro must work out his salvation within his own group. In so doing he 
is constrained to attempt the making of " bricks without straw," and there 
are few signs that he is really succeeding. One possible way of dealing 
with the situation would be the maintenance of an artificial state of 
equality looking toward final assimilation, and another, the establishment 
of a caste system; but, for obvious reasons, neither of these methods is 
feasible. In the end the negro, with equal consideration before the law, 
must be left to undergo a stern process of social selection. "Apart from 
the sympathy and occasional helping hand of his white brother, he must 
tread the wine-press alone." Dr. Mecklin's book is logically firm and not 
lacking in sympathetic insight. It will repay reading. 



